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PEEFAOE. 



Look on this picture, and on thatl I have 
endeavoured in these few pages to show the 
condition to which France and other Continental 
countries have been brought by Democracy run 
mad. 

I have exhibited by contrast the state of things 
to which England has been for centuries indebted 
to Aristocratic Government. 

I see now the danger of Continental Democracy 
crossing the Channel. 

And I should be happy if words of mine, 
prompted by many years* experience of this and 
other lands, would convey a warning to those 
who seem too sure that "things are better 
managed on the other side of the water." 

A. G. 

The Falls, Llandogo, MoNHouxHsmBB, 
February^ 1883. 
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I. 

What is Property? 

The question is readily answered by him who 
has none. 

"La propri^t^ c'est le vol," said the French- 
man ; and he sent the '' aristocrate/' as the thief, 
"a lalanteme." 

No doubt some of the colossal fortunes in 
this world sprang from questionable sources. 
There have been thieves at all times: warrior 
thieves; merchant thieves; lawyer thieves. Can 
we hang them all? Shall we call every man 
to account, and award to every man his due ? 
By no means necessary," answers modem 
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Democracy: "we shall come to it without 
violence; in the name of liberty, equality^ 
fraternity." 

A Yankee points to your watch and chain 
and calls it "your plunder;" for he cannot 
suppose any man to have come honestly by 
what he has. But for his own part, if he 
covets anything that is yours, he would "scorn" 
to "steal" it. Can he not "trade" with you 
for it? 

On the same principle, Democracy in our 
days proceeds on its levelling mission. Why 
should it attempt by spoliation what it can 
achieve by legislation ? 

Array the many who have nothing against 
the few who have something, and leave it for 
the majority to help itself to what it wants. 

II. 

We have journeyed alarmingly far in that 
direction. " Why," we are asked, " should 
man lay any claim to anything that is his ? 
Naked he came into the world, and all he will 
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take with him in the end is a winding sheet.'' 
There are already on the Continent, "well- 
regulated communities/' as they are called, such 
as France and Germany, where the very flesh 
and blood of a man belong, not to him, but to 
the State. The State has power to make chxir 
d can(m of him, willy, nilly, and keeps him 
tied to his country's soil like a serf, till he has 
drawn his number and knows whether he is 
wanted for the standing army or the reserve ; 
the very alternative that was ofiered to the 
frogs in the fable, between being "broiled or 
stewed," is denied to him. 

In England alone, up to the present moment 
at least, a man may be said to have the absolute 
possession of his soul and body ; for here the old 
rule is still observed, " Oii rien n'y a, le roi perd 
son droit." Of him who has nothing, nothing is 
asked. And this is already a privilege that suffi- 
ciently justifies England's right to the designa- 
tion of the "Land of Freedom." A man in 
England is entitled to nothing but his six feet 
of earth when he is dead; but in return, while 
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living, his country has no claim upon, no control 
over him. He is as free aa the air he breathes : 
He has the whole world before him where to 
choose ; he leaves his native land, comes back 
to it ; no account to be given, no passport asked. 

in. 

Ay I But what about his property ? 

Why! There is property a man may or may 
not take away with him when he travels. But 
there is none that he must not leave behind at 
his final departure. Is he, in death as in life, 
to do what he likes with his own ? 

That is the problem ; and on its solution lies 
the corner-stone of society. 

In France and in all countries following the 
prescriptions of the French civil code, the question 
has been answered negatively. 

In France a man cannot bequeath his property 
as he wishes. He may eat all he has at the Caf6 
Anglais or the Maison Dorde. He may squander 
it on Gladiateur or Fifine ; gamble it away at 
Monte Carlo or the Stock Exchange. If he is bent 
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on disappointing his heirs^ he is free to make 
ducks and drakes of his substance, and leave 
them all on a perfect equality of beggary. 

An Englishman not only enjoys the same un- 
limited freedom in his life-time ; but the power 
he has to dispose of his own at his pleasure while 
living also survives him in his will. 

And upon this clause of the unbounded right 
a man may have of bestowing his property by his 
last will and testament hangs the whole organisa- 
tion of society, and it is that which really traces 
the limit between an aristocratic and a democratic 
community. 

On the Continent, people have ceased to have 
any doubt on the subject. Across the Channel, 
you hear a man bless his stars that he was 
not bom in England ; " a country," he says, 
"where an unnatural father, blinded by par- 
tiality to one of his children, often the least 
deserving, endows him with the bulk of his 
wealth, dooming his remaining oflFspring, as well 
as his widow, to all the horrors of starvation." 

The French manage such things, as they 
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think, better in their own country. There it 
is the law, not the testator's mind, that settles 
the succession; and, acting on what it considers 
a principle of justice and humanity, it provides 
for an equitable distribution of a father's goods 
and chattels among his children. The distribu- 
tion is not in all cases absolutely equal; for a 
certain portion — in some cases one-fourth of the 
patrimony — ^lies at the free disposal of the testator ; 
but the instincts of the Latin race in this 
respect go beyond the law, and a righteous 
father is deemed to be he who waives his privilege 
and carries the partition of his fortune to the 
uttermost farthing. 

The result has been and must be an indefinite 
splitting up of large estates, rendering the per- 
petuation of wealth in the same family almost an 
absolute impossibility ; and, as far as practicable, 
reducing all men's fortunes to a dead-level of 
democratic equality. And this it is which has 
led to the disruption of social order, depriving it 
of all stable rule and guidance, and placing it on 
the brink of periodical revolution. 
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IV. 

Politicians of the French school have lost 
&ight of the fact that the first element of society 
is the family. 

The feudal system in Europe was based on 
the exigencies of incessant warfare, encamping, 
as it were, the whole nation in the country and 
subordinating it to its leaders. As these latter, 
by their superior valour, contributed most efficiently 
to the common defence, so they were also thought 
to be qualified by higher wisdom to wield the 
reins of government. And as the leaders' valour 
and wisdom could only be acquired by consum- 
mate training — as education of any kind implied 
leisure and wealth — the ruling faculties began to 
be looked upon as hereditary. There soon were 
families whose special occupations Avere war and 
government. There were households that reared 
the officers, and others which merely supplied the 
rank and file. These latter were men ; the former, 
gentlemen. And hence the idea of an aristocracy, 
which aimed at putting the best men in the fore- 
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most places. The best men were originally the 
strongest. But these became in their turn also 
the wealthiest; for strength implied castellated 
mansions, fine suits of armour, war-horses, and 
a devoted band of armed retainers. And all the 
aims of legislation, as well as the instincts of 
private interest, conspired to perpetuate power in 
those families whose wealth constituted the sinews 
of warlike strength. 

The first designation of nobles in Castile was 
that of " ricos hombres " (rich men). 

Though strength in an iron age was as often 
abused as used, and in many instances feudal 
rule weighed most oppressively on the masses, 
there is little doubt that in great emergencies 
the feudal lords, for their own interest's sake, 
stood up in support of their country's freedom 
and independence, and were in so far the best 
patriots that they were aware that in any public 
reverse their private losses would be the most severe ; 
while the multitude, like jEsop's beast of burden, 
was too sure that neither domestic despot nor foreign 
invader could lay a double load upon its back. 
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V. 

The lapse of time modified such institutions. 
On the Continent, despotic monarchy followed, 
and with it standing armies, magistrates, town 
corporations, swaying all general and local ad- 
ministration. Still the fighting families, the 
wealthy families of olden times, in many in- 
stances survived all changes, and so long as 
they continued in possession of their landed pro- 
perty and of the position which it invariably 
confers, they were almost instinctively looked 
upon as the ruling families. They monopolised 
Court, Church, and State dignities, and out of 
them was formed what is called the governing 
class. 

VI. 

In England, where a war of classes has as 
yet never been fought, there are still ancient 
families owning castles and ancestral acres, or 
modern families which have stepped into their 
places. These keep up the tradition of the old 
-fiet of rulers. They have seats in the Upper 
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House of Parliament, and territorial wealth en- 
sures their monopoly of many of those in the 
Lower House. Neither nobility nor wealth is in 
itself sufficient to raise a man to political rank; 
and, on the contrary, a man of no birth and 
of limited means may, by his talent and con- 
duct, become a parliamentary leader and prime 
minister, in which case he is ipso facto aggregated 
to the governing class. But the idea that this 
country is amenable to the rule of its best 
families, and that the tendency of all such 
families is to qualify for power by high attain- 
ments and strenuous exertions, so as to be deemed 
worthy to wield it, to keep it, and to transmit it 
— this idea, I say, has sunk deeply into the heart of 
the English nation, and is part of its social creed. 

And all the system of entails, or, as the 
French describe it, "the law of primogeniture," 
has no other scope or result than to foster this 
idea, to maintain or create ruling families, to 
establish a class of men empowered by their 
private means, and stimulated by their private 
interest, to work at the promotion of public 
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welfare — a class instinctively Conservative and 

rationally progressive. 

vn. 

In France the war of classes set in with 
almost cannibal ferocity, when the multitude 
rose in arms against the nobility, burnt and 
slew ; and, to complete the work, abolished 
those Tiiajorats, or rights of primogeniture, with- 
out which the perpetuation — though not the accu- 
mulation — of lordly fortunes became impossible. 

When the Reign of Terror came to an end, 
and France went through a variety of political 
phases — a bourgeois Monarchy, a sham Republic, 
or a flash Empire — a few of the old feudal 
families struggled into new life, though with 
diminished lustre. But aristocracy without here- 
ditary wealth was found to be a mockery; and 
France, deprived of a governing class, was unable 
to establish a Government. Though at times 
still formidable at war, and apparently prosperous 
in times of peace, that country was and is, under 
the best circumstances, " La France Ac^phale " — 
a body without a head. 
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vin. 

In Italy and Spain, and other countries which 
take their constitutions from France, as they 
import chignons and crinolines, we see the same 
eflfects proceeding from the same causes. Though 
those countries have kings at their heads, they 
rave about Democracy; they admit avowed Re- 
publicans into their assemblies ; they declare a 
Republic to be the beau-ideal of a perfect 
community, and hope to come to it by universal 
suflErage, scrutin de liste, and unbounded popular 
sovereignty. 

It is vain to set the example of France 
before their eyes ; vain to show them that 
Democracy is only another word for dictator- 
ship; that the only ruler likely to spring 
from manhood suflFrage must be a Napoleon or 
a Gambetta. It is all in vain 1 The Republic, 
though a mere name, has a talismanic power 
over their imagination. **A11 Republics have 
failed,*' they admit, but only "because we have 
not yet come to the true one." 
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IX. 

But no community, whether monarchic or 
democratic, can wish to be ruled by any 
but what it deems its best men. The difficulty 
only lies in the definition and choice. Self- 
government in large communities must needs be 
based on a representative system ; one in which 
the strength and intelligence, the capital and 
labour — the "living forces," as they are called, 
of the nation — are fairly brought to bear on all 
legislative and administrative orders. And nothing 
is less likely to elicit the people's real wishes on 
any subject than the French system of counting 
heads, a scheme of manhood suffrage or plebiscite. 

But it is of no use reasoning. The rancour 
and jealousy with which Continental politicians 
*'slay the slain," running down whatever remains 
of the mere ghost and shadow of their ancient 
nobility, are not to be appeased. It is impossible 
to bring them to look a little more calmly, a 
little more closely, at that bugbear of an aristo- 
cracy against which they waged such a long 
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and destructive war. All their traditions of the 
past are associated with institutions grounded on 
exclusive right or privilege. The nobility of the 
Continent was from the first, or soon became, a 
close aristocracy. It constituted a caste, which, 
while it multiplied its numbers by extending 
the same distinctions to all the scions and oflF- 
shoots of wide-spreading families, grudged pro- 
motion, and resisted intrusion from the lower 
orders, and remained thus inaccessible to mere 
talent and worth. 

X. 

It seems hopeless to make Continental people 
understand that there may be an aristocracy, 
not merely different from but actually contrary 
to all that, to give them correct ideas as to 
the organisation of the upper orders in England ; 
to enable them to realise the idea of a nobility, 
in which only the head of a family is noble, and 
only one of his sons can become noble at his 
father's decease, while all the other members of 
the family merge again into the commonalty, 
undistinguishable even by courtesy titles at the 
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third generation. Our French neighbours cannot 
conceive how the inheritance of a title, and even 
a seat in the House of Lords, would be hardly- 
desirable unless backed by a competent amount 
of property ; and how, on the other hand, a large 
property, transmitted from father to sou for three 
generations, constitutes, almost in itself, a claim 
for its possessor to a title and a seat in the House 
of Lords. 

They do not know that the laws of inheritance 
in England are based on the footing of that 
absolute equality which they are so apt to claim 
as their special birthright; that all classes in 
this country are to the same extent interested in 
upholding those laws ; that the love of family 
works with the same intensity upon every 
Englishman ; that a merchant, an artisan, a 
ploughman, if he can, no matter by what means, 
accumulate wealth, is as soon smitten with the 
ambition of insuring the position of his de- 
scendants, and "founding a family," as may be 
the proudest earl or duke in the land. 

"Every Englishman's house is his castle," it 
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is said, and it might be added that "every 
Englishman's property is his fief, his kingdom/' 
It seems no more unnatural, no more iniquitous, 
to him to see an eldest son excluding all the 
rest of the family from the paternal heritage, 
than to see a Crown Prince ascend the throne 
on the king's demise, without sharing it with 
his younger brothers. We have here consistency 
and harmony all along the social scale, from the 
humblest to the highest ranks. The same ex- 
pediency which saves the State from division at 
the expense of what is in France called " justice," 
is also applied to the preservation of the family 
which is the base of the State. 

XI. 

It may be urged, of course, that a king's 
younger sons are still princes; that they have 
appanages assigned to them, and do not " starve " 
like the younger children of a private household. 
** The iniquity of English institutions," the French- 
man says, ** consists, not in giving everything to 
the eldest, but in giving nothing to the cadets. 
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Everything to the eldest, though he be the most 
stupid and least deserving, while the younger, 
though often the cleverest and worthiest, are left 
utterly destitute." 

This must be set down to what the French 
themselves call faqon de parler — Anglic^, bosh I 

No one will deny that there may be in the 
English laws and customs something that calls 
for revision and reform ; but all this does not do 
away with the fact, that the principle on which 
the right of inheritance is based in England is 
the one which best consults the interests of social 
order and the general welfare of the community. 

This welfare, it is evident, requires the co- 
operation of all individual means to a common 
end. That State will be the happiest and best 
in which the greatest possible number of people 
are profitably employed. And what system can 
better answer this purpose than that which stimu- 
lates every man to the greatest exertion ? Take 
away from a man the power of disposing of his 
earnings as he thinks fit, and, in most instances, 
his greed of accumulation, consequently the work 
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by which he benefits his fellow-beings as well as 
himself, will considerably abate. 

It is an evil day for a country when every 
man has reason to say, as they say in Italy : 
" Morto io, finito il mondo." 

XIL 

Compare the prospect of a wealthy English 
father of ten children with that of a Frenchman 
in the same circumstances. The Englishman, let 
us suppose, owns property to the amount of 
£500,000. '*My property is my own," he will 
say, " and it will pass in . its integrity to my 
eldest son. Perhaps this son, coming in for a 
ready-made fortune, may live an idle, unprofit- 
able life, unless ambition, or love of fame, or 
honest zeal for the pubhc good acts instead of 
that dire want of bread which led to my success 
in life. But my other nine children are not 
equally bom with silver spoons in their mouths ; 
if I allow them only a small portion to start on, 
the very condition I place them in of having to toil 
and moil for their subsistence will sharpen their 
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wits and brace their nerves, so as to make them 
active and useful subjects ; all the more useful 
as they will receive either from me or my heir 
—whether from affection or family pride— that 
education and all those appliances which may 
best push them on." 

The French father, on the other hand, would 
for the sake of impartial justice share his half- 
million sterling on equal terms among his ten 
children, dealing with his patrimony as Constan- 
tine and Charlemagne did with their empires ; and 
it is only too likely that the £50,000 which would 
fall as a portion to each of the co-heirs might in- 
duce a belief in all or most of them, that they need 
not exert themselves to increase a patrimony which 
they deem sufficient for their immediate wants. 

If it may justly be said that idlers are the 
pest of society, the worst enemies of themselves 
as well as of their neighbours, is it not evident 
that of the two fathers in our hypothesis, the 
Englishman only runs the risk of adding one to 
the pernicious class, while the Frenchman manages 
to swell its ranks by half a score? 
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xm. 

How silly it is to say that the English order of 
succession dooms all the younger children of a 
wealthy man to " starvation and destitution I " It 
simply compels them to look about them and 
bestir themselves ; to make themselves useful ; to 
consider themselves men, and obey that law about 
"earning their bread ^' wHch God enacted for 
men's good. 

A father in old Catholic countries used to rid 
himself of the superfluous branches on his family 
tree by coaxing or forcing all his youngest scions 
of both sexes into the cloisters. An English father 
in the same condition, besides the advantages of 
a good education and gentlemanly habits and 
feelings, can impart to his younger children all that 
aid and support which his own means and connec- 
tions place within his reach. There are Eton and 
Oxford ; Woolwich and Sandhurst, and other army 
and navy nurseries; the Church, the Bar, the 
British colonies and possessions : the whole world 
is an ojTBter which a younger son may hope to 
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open with that sword which the advantages of 
good birth have sharpened for him. In a com- 
munity where all men, with the fewest possible 
exceptions, have to engage in the battle of life, 
the cadets of great families, were they even to 
take to the wine trade, bring with them that " blue 
blood " which, like the zero in arithmetic, is value- 
less in itself, yet multiplies by ten whatever figures 
aie ranged on its left side. 

That some of these disinherited scions of noble 
houses turn out fools or scamps, no one will deny, 
but it can surely not be the circumstance that 
they have to struggle for existence that will make 
them weaklings or idiots. 

Nor are the eldest sons — those bom, as the 
Italians say, "colla cuffia in capo" (those who 
can afford to be idle) — as a rule, such ninnies, 
such effete, dissipated, or profligate wretches as 
the Lords Verisopht, Lords Dundreary, or the 
Marquesses of Steyne, with whose characters play- 
actors and novel writers have made us familiar. 
Men answering such descriptions are indeed found 
in all classes, as in all countries. But that 
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"noblesse oblige" is an empty phrase in these 
islands, no one will make bold to assert. 

XIV. 

There is this blessing in old England, that 
its climate, its habits, and institutions, above 
all things the force of example, compel every 
man not only to work and strive, but to love 
work and strife as eagerly as other nations seek 
leisure and pleasure. 

This English aristocracy — the true one because 
it is open on both sides, like a tramway car, 
with ascending and descending steps — supplies 
the community with what every country above 
everything requires — a governing class; a class 
that will work twice and three times as hard 
as any other class; that will pay almost any 
price and undergo any sacrifice for the mere 
honour and privilege of governing, i.e., serving 
the country; a class convinced that it cannot 
maintain its position unless it possesses those 
physical, mental, and moral faculties that entitle 
men to rule. 
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The English nobility takes the management 
of public aflfairs by virtue of its birthright. But 
birth only helps a man to his first step. It 
gives, or gave him till lately, a stand of colours, 
a country rectory, a seat in Parliament; but it 
cannot make him a marshal, a primate, or a 
secretary of state. The heir of a peerage finds 
it easy enough to make his way into the House 
of Commons, but people will expect him to be 
something more than an M.P., and they trust 
that when he succeeds his father he will not be 
content to be nothing but a lord. 

An ensign like Arthur Wellesley may become 
a premier, but so can also Kobert Peel, the son 
of a cotton-spinner; Disraeli, the grandson of 
a Jew of Venice. There is no system like the 
English for putting the best man in the foremost 
place. Politics in this country are a calling like 
any other. Authority in command, skill in ad- 
ministration, and tact in diplomacy are faculties 
which education and early habits may develop, but 
to a certain extent, and in many instances, they 
are also traditional, and inherited with the blood. 
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True^ Dante has said : 

Barely into the branches of the tree 
Doth human worth mount up. 

But to say "seldom" is not to say "never." 
The degeneracy of human families is not an un- 
frequent, but neither is it a constant fact England 
admits both the rule and the exception. Under 
the stamp of the guinea she sometimes finds 
mere dross, and she throws it into the dunghill ; 
and she sometimes finds the gold in the dunghill, 
and gives it the guinea stamp. 



XV. 

Let us see how they arrange such things in 
France. 

The idol of the Latin races is equality. Their 
ideal of a society is a flat level. Every man, in 
their opinion, is of the same worth as any other 
man; he is equally intended by nature to be a 
ruler of men. To be a physician, a tailor, a 
chimney-sweep, may require some apprenticeship. 
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but in politics all men are bom masters. Any 
other branch of knowledge costs infinite pains ; 
for any other art life is short ; but political wisdom 
runs in every man's blood. In affairs of State 
every ragamuffin must have his say. And what 
else is Democracy but the reign of the raga- 
muffins ? 

Does anyone doubt it? Is not Democracy 
everybody's Government ? Everybody, except the 
aristocrats, who presume to be the best men. 
" Down with the Marcii ! " is the mob's cry ; 
" Down with the Scipios ! They are well bom ; 
they are gentlemen. They are used up — mere 
crdtins. Your candidate is a count or marquis ? 
— then he is an imbecile, a Jesuit, a Codino. Is 
his name De Broglie or De Eohan ? — we will none 
of them. These are historic names — a thing of 
the past. Put their bearers in a museum, like 
mummies. What business have they to survive 
their ancestors ? They are no longer the men of 
the time. A new stage demands new actors. 
The leaders we want are the Floquets, the 
Clemenceaus, the Eocheforts. We will have them 
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all, one after another. We will draw our rulers by 
lot, like the Ciompi of Florence." 

Such are the instincts of Democracy. The 
tendency of universal suffrage must be soon or 
late to raise what are, if not morally at least 
intellectually, the worst men to the foremost 
places. "What do you plague us with your 
clamour for, honest men?" "Hombres honrados," 
said Sagasta, the prime minister of Spain, from 
his place in Parliament, " si no valen nada " (they 
are of no avail). 

That war of classes which was once fought with 
the guillotine, is now carried on with the ballot- 
box. By breaking up large patrimonies, by shift- 
ing wealth from hand to hand, democratic legis- 
lation has hurled society from its only solid basis, 
and made it a prey to gambling speculation. The 
tendency of all public institutions in France and 
among her sister nations is to deprive wealth of 
all weight in the management of public affairs. 
In all national assemblies, provincial and mu- 
nicipal councils, the non-hahentes constitute the 
majority, and all their acts aim at the aggravation 
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of those taxes from which they and their class 
are exempt. In other words, at the spoliation of 
the upper classes for the benefit of the lower. 

XVI. 

Up to the fall of Louis Philippe in France, 
and at a later time in Italy and Spain, the 
suflfrage was based on some property qualifica- 
tion, or upon a certain test of intellectual acquire- 
ments. There was still a sovereign at the head, 
and an Upper House, if not hereditary, at least 
appointed in consideration of distinguished merits, 
or signal services, or large revenues. They were 
the mere shreds and patches of an aristocracy, 
the last shattered bulwarks of a half-demolished 
society. But French democracy has at last swept 
away all that. The Lack-alls have now their betters 
entirely at their discretion. Modern democrats 
deem it unwise, as well as iniquitous, to rob the 
rich so long as they can govern them, so long 
as they can tax them as they think proper, and 
make sure of the good things of the Government, 
of the public works, loans, contracts, and other 
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jobs for themselves and for the class from which 
they spring, in which they find their support. 

I am not in the least a pessimist, and have 
all proper respect for the lowest and poorest 
classes. Were the choice of their rulers really 
to spring directly and spontaneously from them, 
their good instincts, one might hope, would make 
up for their ignorance ; one might resign himself 
to the unfairness of universal suflFrage, and accept 
vox populi as vox Dei. 

But a multitude is an unwieldy, inert mass, 
seldom able and hardly ever allowed to think 
for itself. What I dread is not the people but 
their leaders, not the dough but the yeast by 
which it is leavened. Your grimy artisan, your 
horny peasant, are called upon to vote for a 
candidate whose name in all probability never 
reached their ears, and about whose character, 
about whose principles, and the measures to 
which he is pledged, they have never heard, 
and cannot read a syllable. And if it were not 
hard enough for them to have to "buy their 
pig in a poke," here is the scrutin de liste. 
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which bids them purchase the whole litter, to 
choose at one batch all the deputies of a pro- 
vince, a score of them making thus their suffrage 
subservient, not to their own, their neighbour's, 
or their country's interests, but merely to those 
of the party of which all that can be said is 
that it is the loudest. 

The scrutin de liste was originally an imperial 
contrivance intended to bring in official candidates 
by wholesale. As* such it was combated by 
M. Gambetta tooth and nail. But it was again 
brought forward by the same Gambetta when he 
saw in it the best basis for that dictatorship 
which was to him the vraie rSpuhlique. Yet 
the cry for the scrutin de liste has gone forth 
into Italy and Spain, where they hail as a demo- 
cratic institution a most undeniable instrument 
of despotism.^ 

* The ink was not yet dry on the above when the news- 
papers brought the intelligence of M. Gambetta's death. What- 
ever good' or evil this unexpected incident may bode to France, 
there is no doubt that, for what concerns Gambetta himself, 
his end has come opportunely to release him from inextricably 
difficulties. As in the case of Mirabeau, Gambetta carried with 
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XVII. 

That government should spring from the best 
men and be entrusted to the best men, theoreti- 
cally no one would deny. Practically, however, 
the question arises, Who are the best men? 
Mazzini had no doubt on the subject. He con- 
tended that **the lower we go into the social 
scale, the purer, more undefiled, and unsophis- 
ticated we shall find human nature." He thought 
that the lower orders, even if they were not, would 
presently become all they should be, by the 
spread of education, by the influence of the press. 
But this would imply the necessity of having 
good men — the best men — as schoolmasters and 

him expectations that could perhaps never have heen realised. 
Mirabeau was to prop up that monarchy of which he had sapped 
the foundation; Gambetta was to bring about an end of that "war 
of classes " which he had himself proclaimed. It was with that 
view that he sought in the scrutin de liste the weapon which 
should secure him the dictatorial power. But in his first 
endeavour to that effect he had been signally beaten. Who can 
tell now whether a second attempt would have enabled him to 
retrieve his defeat ? — January 2, 1883. 
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newspaper writers. It would imply the faculty 
on the part of the pupil to detect and denounce 
a bad schoolmaster, on the part of the reader 
the sense to choose the best newspaper. 

Who is to educate the educators ? Clearly, the 
State. And how can the State fulfil that duty 
so long as the State itself lacks education, so 
long as it springs from the vote of the untaught 
multitude ? 

xvin. 

It is not from mere worship of Mammon that 
men, in the absence of any other practical test, 
have come to accept wealth as the representative 
of worth. No one ever asserted that a rich man 
must necessarily and invariably be better or 
wiser than a poor one; but wealth is a great 
advantage. It supplies a man with the means 
of thorough education ; it allows him leisure to 
attend to public business without detriment to 
his private afikirs ; and it places him above 
many of the direst temptations to which human 
frailty is exposed. 
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Frederick William IV. of Prussia, in 1848, 
being driven out of patience by a Berlin deputa- 
tion clamorous for a constitution, turned to one 
of them, a well-known brewer, and told him 
wrathfuUy : " Bier-brauer nicht regieren." (It is 
not for brewers to rule.) Yet there are brewers 
in the English House of Commons, and their 
country may be proud of them ; but the King 
was nevertheless right when he contended that a 
man could not be making laws unless he could 
spare his time from his vats, his hops, his malt- 
in other words, unless he ceased to be a working 
brewer. In that division of labour in which society 
may best be organised, politics, like any other 
science, should have its own professors, and should 
be left to men having knowledge and conscience 
— above all things, having something to lose. 



XIX. 




The main principle of government in England 
is, that those who aspire to power should pay 
for it. The general practice on the Continent 
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seems to be, that those who have a hand in 
their country's business should not only live, 
but, in many instances, enrich themselves at 
their country's expense. How many centuries 
have elapsed in these islands since the knights 
of the shires had to be seized by main force 
and brought to London as prisoners, to serve 
as legislators? Yet now the honour of a seat 
in Parliament involves lawful expenses amounting 
in some cases to £10,000, which, after all, not 
unfrequently will not ensure a return. An 
Englishman is aware that a seat in Parliament 
confers on him a share of national sovereignty, 
and to obtain it he will not only defray the 
legal costs, but often even strain a point of public 
morality, and expose himself to penalty and 
disgrace to any amount, lavishing money in 
the purchase of votes. Bribery is a serious 
offence, as all the world knows, but it proves 
of what weight wealth was, and to some extent 
still is, in this country. By all means let us 
have no bribery ; but by whatever honourable 
means it may be contrived, let us hope that 
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government in England wUl always be, as it 
is now, in the hands of the ricos homhres^ of 
the best men, the aristocrats. Let us hope that 
wealth, especially permanent, hereditary, inalien- 
able wealth, may long continue to be largely repre- 
sented in either House of Parliament. 

An income of £1,500 or £2,000 a year ia 
here considered a competence for a private 
gentleman ; but it would barely enable him to 
throw himself disinterestedly into a political 
career, for it is understood in England that a 
politician must not only seldom expect to earn, 
but on the contrary often be prepared to spend 
money, much money, in his country's service. 
The rank of Lord Lieutenant, or sheriff of a 
county, the office of a rural magistrate, with 
other provincial and municipal employments to 
which no stipend is attached, and most of which 
entail considerable outlay, are evidence of a 
system, in which wealth, identified with rank 
and with family influence, claims the privilege 
of ruling the country, and is ready to pay 
for it. 
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On the other hand, in republican France, 
and in other democratic countries, the spirit of 
representative government is so utterly at variance 
with its mere forms, that whosoever succeeds in 
having a hand in public business is apt to look 
upon his private position as ensured. In some 
of those countries, senators and deputies are 
salaried ; and in Italy, where the Constitution 
absolutely forbids it, the members of both Houses 
have assigned to themselves the privilege of a 
free ticket over every line of railway and on all 
steamers at the expense of the State, and the 
use and abuse of that privilege is carried so 
far, that some of those honourables may, as the 
newspapers tell us, "be said to live on the 
road." 

XXI. 

It is surprising to hear in what small proportions 
the property of those States is represented in their 
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legislatures. The majority of the senators — all 
Government nominees — are prefects, supreme 
magistrates, army and navy staff officers, both 
in active service and in retirement, or else ex- 
deputies. The deputies themselves, three-fourths 
of their number, are lawyers, doctors, journalists, 
men generally of limited pecuniary means, some 
of no apparent income, and a considerable number 
of placemen receiving salaries for offices of which, 
in session time at least, there is no one to fulfil 
the ordinary duties. The deputies' business 
and that of the ministers is nominally to make 
laws, and to regulate the revenue and expendi- 
ture. But an infinite amount of time is wasted 
in vain delay, in unprofitable discussions of mere 
academical subjects; the laws are passed at rail- 
way speed; the budgets carelessly examined, and 
taxes voted to multiply offices, pensions, and 
sinecures. 

It is appalling to see in Eome, at Porta Pia, 
the Palace of Finance. It was built several years 
ago as the official residence of the minister and of 
the central staff of that branch of the service, 
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upon the design of Quintino Sella, unquestionably 
the most honourable as well as the ablest states- 
man of the school of Cavour. That palace was 
constructed to accommodate 4,000 — I say four 
thousand — employes, and yet the number required 
exceeds even that allowance. Other mansions of 
equally huge dimensions are rising in the same 
neighbourhood for the War Office, for the Admiralty, 
for all other ministerial offices. The high grounds 
of the Esquiline and Quirinal are becoming a new 
city of enormous official barracks. The removal 
of the capital from Turin to Florence, and from 
Florence to Kome, must have caused the deme- 
nagement of at least 30,000 families of Govern- 
ment functionaries of all ranks. On so portentous 
a scale is the whole civil and military service 
organised in democratised countries ! 

And to these functionaries of the national 
administration must be added those of the pro- 
vincial and municipal boards, of railways, tele- 
graphs, woods and forests, banks, charitable 
institutions ; matters many of which in this 
country are in private hands, but which in Latin 
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communities are entrusted to official state manage- 
ment. 

All the efforts of Continental statesmen towards 
the centralisation and decentralisation of the 
Government have had hitherto no other result 
than the unconscionable multiplication of places 
and placemen; the Administration has been 
obstructed and paralysed by the very crowds 
of clerks, inspectors, and superintendents, chefs 
de bureau, chefs de division^ etc., that were 
appointed to simplify and to expedite its action. 
The most trifling affair is made to go upon wheels 
within wheels, through such a maze of "circum- 
locution offices," that to get a travelling-bag, 
which had stupidly been mis-sent from Calais to 
Paris, in spite of a clear address and label which 
directed it to Brussels, I had to waste three 
days in the latter town, driving from station to 
station, and from the local to the central douane. 
I had to see and dispute with a hundred officials, 
to wait for hours in damp offices and draughty 
corridors, to run the whole length of the store- 
houses, and look for the missing article out of 
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a chaotic mass of bales of merchandise in bond; 
and when at last I got my bag, it was accom- 
panied by a document bearing scores of official 
signatures and about as many stamps^ as if it 
had been the protocol of an international treaty. 
In another instance, in Kome, I had fully as 
much trouble, and loss of time and money, to 
withdraw from the custom-house a work in two 
volumes, which had been sent to me by rail,, 
though I could have got it free of all expense by 
post. This bureaucracy, this system apparently 
aiming at 'letting Peter do nothing and bidding 
Paul help him do it," has laid a new basis of 
official socialism ; it has converted the Government 
into a phalanstere. It has had the great result 
to which all Democracy must tend — the spoliation 
of the wealthy for the benefit of the needy. 



xxn. 



Property in Italy, for instance, pays taxes of 
twenty to forty per cent. In some towns, as in 
Florence, house property has to pay forty-nine 
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per cent. I No one well knows what portion of 
this income is eaten up by the myriads of ofl&cial 
locusts. For though the service of placemen is 
wretchedly paid, and one would think work in 
any branch of trade or industry, and even stone- 
breaking on the highway, greatly preferable, a 
public servant is not to be weaned from his 
office because it gives little or nothing to do, 
and the salary, however paltry, is ensured for 
life. The employ^, however humble and out at 
elbows, has "a position," a snug corner where 
"it never rains nor snows," safe from the ups 
and downs inseparable from all private station or 
enterprise. People of Latin blood will pinch and 
stint, and all but starve, rather than work. 
Their out-door life, their caf6 and theatre, all 
the pleasures they value, are within the compass 
even of the narrowest means. ''^ They only think 
of marriage late in life, even then only in the 

* For the condition of public functionaries in Italy, see 
H Miseri d! Monsu Travet, a play of Vittorio Berzesio, in five 
acts, originally written and performed for several years on every 
^tage in Italy, in the Piedmontese dialect, and published in an 
Italian translation in Turin, 1876. 
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way of business partnership, and are seldom 
burdened with an inconveniently large family. 
For the placeman himself, in age or illness, or, 
when he dies, for his widow and orphans, the 
State supplies pensions. By all this vastness and 
looseness of official life the State thus encourages 
idleness and improvidence. Indeed there are two 
States : on one side we have the "proletariat^ 
represented in Parliament, which votes the taxes ; 
on the other the proprietor class, nowadays les 
taillables^ who have to pay them. It is the 
case of Sindbad the Sailor and the Old Man of 
the Sea. 

Italy has 4 supreme courts, 24 courts of appeal, 
49 archbishops, above 200 bishops, with legions of 
regular and secular clergy. She boasts 30 — 
between national and private, i.e., provincial or 
municipal — universities, with lyceums and gym- 
nasiums, high schools, technical schools, academies 
of the fine arts, conservatoires of music, an Istituto di 
PerfezionamentOy etc., in most of which instruction 
is aflEbrded on the lowest possible terms, or abso- 
lutely free of expense. In some of the academies 
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of art the pupils are even supplied with pencils, 
canvas, colours, and models at the expense of the 
establishment, i.e., of the State. 

The encouragement to liberal studies could 
certainly go no farther. It is the boast of modern 
Democracy that the State takes all education upon 
itself. It is deemed right that it should be bur- 
dened, not only with elementary, but also with 
superior, literary, scientific, and artistic instruc- 
tion; and, while a mason or carpenter, tailor or 
shoemaker, has to bring up his sons to his trade 
at his own cost, he is made also — as a taxpayer 
— to contribute to the education of such of the 
children of his neighbours as are destined for what 
are called the liberal professions. 

Everything is contrived to turn the State into 
a nursery of doctors, advocates, painters, sculp- 
tors, etc. — physicians without patients, barristers 
without briefs, artists without patrons — most of 
them doomed to starve, or to occupy the seats 
or besiege the lobbies of the Chambers, and hence, 
either through the front door or by the back 
stairs, after long cooling their heels in the ante- 
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chambers, to make their way into the Government 
offices. 

Italy is not a poor country; on the contrary 
her soil is as fertile as that of France ; and if its 
lower classes, especially the rural population, are 
in a wretched condition, it is owing to a variety 
of causes which we shall soon have to examine, 
but above all things to their indolence and indif- 
ference to those comforts and luxuries which in 
other countries are reckoned among the necessaries 
of life. But the really destitute in Italy, the real 
paupers and beggars, belong to the middle and 
upper classes, who are brought up on the maxim, 
**la carrifere ouverte aux talents," but who find, 
on coming out into the world, the liberal pro-^ 
fessions for which alone they have been fitted so 
hopelessly closed against them by competition, 
that no refuge is left for them from sheer staxva- 
tion except in some meagre appointment to a 
Government office. This proletariat in broad- 
cloth and kid gloves, this parasitic class which 
was already a great burden to the State in 
despotic times, has been doubled, trebled, and 
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quadrupled by the development of free and espe- 
cially of democratic institutions. There is a 
general upward movement which brings up the 
peasantry in shoals from the country to the 
cities, and the labouring classes of the cities from 
the useful to the ornamental branches of trade 
and industry, and from these again to the 
impasse of the liberal professions, from which 
there is no other refuge than in those pauper 
asylums which are called Government offices. 



XXIII. 

That the noble and wealthy, or, putting these 
aside, the industrious and laborious classes, the 
bees of the social hive, should bear an immense 
weight of taxation only to feed a multitude of 
official drones, might well appear incredible in 
England; for here men think that where the 
State needs money, those who have, or who 
make money, should directly or indirectly be 
consulted as to its use ; but where Democracy 
contrives to have the upper hand there ensues 
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so utter a demoralisation, so utter a prostration 
of public spirit, that the ablest and most deserv- 
ing subjects fall back from the ignoble strife, 
and yield the ground without a manly attempt 
to combine for the common defence, or devise 
the means of resistance against the mere char- 
latans and adventurers whom the packed votes 
of a deluded multitude has enabled to legalise 
spoliation. 

But it is not merely to favour themselves, 
their friends, and partisans, that these democrats 
make free with the strained resources of the com- 
munity. Their device is, "Tout par le peuple," 
and "Tout pour le peuple." They are under 
necessity to pamper and cajole the multitude. 
The pomp and circumstance of enormous armies, 
even in small or unwarlike States, unable in any 
emergency to stand on their rights or defend 
their neutrality — the lavish outlay in monster 
cannons and leviathan ironclads, in countries 
where the number and tonnage of merchant 
vessels are falling off — are mainly intended, and 
at any rate exclusively used, to swell the 
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pageantry of popular festivities, and to foster in 
the nation a false conceit of its strength and 
importance, encouraging that chauvinism which 
is nowadays all that men understand about 
patriotism. 

XXIV. 

The endowment by the State of theatres and 
concert-halls, the national or municipal subsidies 
to carnival frolics, to horse-races, boat-races, and 
other amusements, indigenous or exotic — what- 
ever ministers to popular dissipation and debauch 
— is sure of the ample encouragement of those 
who keep the strings of other people's purses. 

The notion that a capital must be enlarged, 
beautified, and amused at the expense of the 
provinces was first developed under grands: 
monarqueSy accustomed to say "L'^tat, c'est 

moi ! " and under those republics which made 
the word citoyen synonymous with "free man." 
But it was improved upon and reduced to system 
by those " citizen kings " and " saviours of society," 
who pretended to hallow usurpation and violence 
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by the notable juggleries of universal suffrage and 
plebiscite. 

The last of these flash imitators of Visconti 
and Medici munificence, that author of the coup 
d'etat, in whose person SociaUsm was enthroned, 
improved upon the idea of his predecessors; and 
the process of Haussmannising, which had trans- 
formed Paris, was, under his auspices, extended 
to Lyons, Bordeaux, Havre, etc., from one to 
another, down to the most insignificant pro- 
vincial cities. Everywhere arose broad squares 
and crescents, fine promenades, palatial prefectures 
with gUt halls and frescoed galleries, ball and 
concert rooms; little Courts of the second or 
third magnitude, opened for levies and gala days 
and social entertainments; all at the public ex- 
pense, all to come out of those long-suffering 
proyincial and municipal budgets, for which heavy 
loans had to be authorised, national grants to be 
voted ; and all squandered with so little regard 
to sound economy, that not unfrequently the 
wretched town which lavished millions of francs 
in the construction of a gold and marble opera- 
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house (whicli, after all, no State patronage has 
power to keep open), would then grudge a few 
hundreds for a drain, a workhouse, a supply of 
wholesome water— an inconsistency of which that 
huge Babylon of Naples gives the most flagrant 
instance. In the province, as in the capital, the 
city is thus flourishing to the detriment of the 
country. The sober and laborious are made to 
contribute to the diversions of the corrupt and 
idle, and "the sovereign people" sinks by rapid 
stages to the condition of a mob. 

XXV. 

That social revolution of 1789, which stormed 
and dismantled lordly estates, in a great measure 
put an end to that me de chdteau from which 
the allurements of the Courts had already in a 
great measure weaned the Continental nobility. 

The estrangement between the owners and 
the tillers of the soil is now complete. Of that 
interchange of friendly feelings, and acts of mutual 
sympathy and deference, which made of the mansion 
and the farmhouse almost one home — of that 
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country life to which the gentry still cling 
with some of their old fondness in England — 
hardly a shadow abides in Latin countries. The 
idea that a country-house, especially an isolated 
country-house, may be endurable for more than 
two or three autumn months, when the fruit is 
ripening, and the time comes for the revision 
of accounts with farmers or bailiflfs, is scouted 
as absurd and paradoxical by people like the 
French and Italians, who never leave their 
corner at the caf^, or their box or stall at the 
opera, unless it be to transfer their caf^ and 
theatre, and the whole of their gossiping social 
circle to some watering and gambling place for 
the few weeks of the bathing season. 

It is in France and Italy, and other Conti- 
nental countries socially organised after the Frenth 
model, that one can realise the saying that "one 
half of mankind neither know nor care to know 
how the other half live." The town completely 
ignores the country. The antagonism between 
hourgeois and paysans is daily deepening to 
rancour. And the rural population is too supine 
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and passive to take any part in public life, to 
exercise any influence on behalf of those agri- 
cultural interests which equally afiect landlords 
and tenants. Nothing would seem more absurd 
to a French or Italian candidate for parlia- 
mentary honours than the idea of canvassing 
mere boors and cottagers, whether or not they 
have a vote to dispose of. The town alone, 
large or small, may be said to be represented, 
especially where the scrutin de liste is the rule. 
The peasantry can only be lashed into action by 
fits and starts, when the priest finds it for his 
own advantage to appeal to their bigotry, and 
muster them as his champions to outnumber 
the crowds that the sous-pr^f^t, the maire, the 
gendarme are mustering on the Liberal or 
Government side. 

XXVL 

For nothing is more striking or unaccountable 
than the phenomenon everywhere observable in 
men's minds as to the necessary identity and con- 
nection between religious and political loatters; 
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the readiness with which we are apt to take it for 
granted that a man who stands up for the throne 
must be expected to pay the same allegiance to the 
altar. Why should it be so ? Why should things 
eternal, which ought to be, and are actually, ulti- 
mately left to individual convictions, and can only 
involve individual consequences, be mixed up with 
material interests, on the settlement of which the 
well-being of a State and the peace of all States 
depend ? Why should a man not be accepted as a 
Conservative even if he entertain broad church 
notions, or if he reserve his judgment as to any 
church at all ? Or why may not a sincere Liberal, 
or a very Eadical, profess to be a believer without 
being stigmatised as a bigot, or suspected as a 
hypocrite ? 

So it is, however, at least on the Continent. 
There the priest chose to make common cause with 
the king. Altar and throne must stand or fall 
together. And you can hardly be deemed a Con- 
servative unless you accept the dogmas of the 
Immaculate Conception and Papal Infallibility, 
with the miracles of Lourdes and La Salette. 
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XXVII. 

It may be said that I have drawn too dark a 
picture of the social and moral disorder attendant 
on the spread of Continental Democracy, and that 
I should look for a brighter side in the material 
prosperity, in the enormous national wealth of 
some of the countries where democratic institu- 
tions have attained their highest development, and 
France will especially be instanced. 

France, it is said, or it used to be said, is rich as 
a State, and her middle and lower classes are won- 
derfully thriving. But the question is, whether 
this prosperity is the result of political organisa- 
tion, or whether it is owing to other causes suflS- 
ciently strong to counteract all political influence. 
The production of oil, wine, or silk, which the 
Latin countries in a great measure monopolise, 
admits of almost indefinite subdivision of land, 
and enriches the cultivator, whether he be a small 
proprietor, a petty tenant, or even a mere labourer. 
Southern people are, besides, a sober, saving, nig- 
gardly race, foregoing comforts and luxuries, to 
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put by money against a rainy day. In the country 
the peasant slaves and hoards ; in the city the 
hourgeois still maintains his hold upon those 
fine industries — those mere nick-nacks — which 
constitute the border-land between art and 
manufacture. 

France, besides, like one of her families, 
manages not to be burdened with too large a 
progeny. Hers is the most stationary popula- 
tion in Europe. Her national wealth doubles, 
say, in five-and-twenty years ; consequently every 
individual in the present generation must, on 
an average, and in his own sphere, be twice 
as rich as his father was. 

But there must be something unwholesome 
and precarious in the causes which thus check 
a people's growth and expansion. It would 
seem as if the concentration of all hopes and 
fears upon self had deadened those far-reaching 
instincts, those vicarious aspirations, that idea 
of a family, which call forth man's greatest 
energies. For man likes to think of some- 
thing beside the present ; something that may 
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outlive him; that may link the present gene- 
ration with those just rising or yet unborn. 



xxvni. 

These feelings are so natural, that in America 
— ^where neither family nor home has any stability, 
where fortunes are like children's castles of 
cards, mere playthings to be pulled down with 
the same zest that piles them up — a man bur- 
dened with more money than he can run 
through is apt to look to the State for an heir, 
and endows by his will a college, a hospital, a 
public monument, no matter what, by which he 
flatters himself that he may perpetuate his name 
and keep his memory green; though not unfre- 
quently the means he destines to the accom- 
plishment of his end either fall pitifully short 
of, or absurdly exceed, its magnitude, puzzling 
his executors with its impracticability, and com- 
pelling them either to rear up a "folly," or to 
set aside the benefactor's testament as that of 
an idiot or lunatic. 
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XXIX. 

France is wealthy. We must admit the 
fact, though some recent revelations connected 
with astounding mistakes on the part of 
public accountants may suggest some doubt 
as to whether, even in France, all is gold that 
gutters. 

But what about Italy? What about Spain? 
Both those countries are naturally blessed with 
as fertile a soil and as inexhaustible a heap of 
mineral treasures as France itself; both also, in 
spite of their monarchic form of government, are 
as widely pervaded by democratic ideas ; and one 
of them, Italy, enjoys a more real solid freedom 
than France can boast. 

In Italy also the rise of the public revenue is 
hailed as evidence of the increase of private well- 
being. But all that the fact proves is merely 
that taxes are imposed and taxes are paid. 
How the people fare under their burden may be 
worth inquiring, for the population in the two 
peninsulas is not dwindling like the French, in 
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spite of the somewhat alarming proportions to 
which emigration has risen. 

In Italy, the unification of the country, the 
abolition of the frontier and inland custom-houses 
of the seven petty States, now cast together into 
a united kingdom, aided also by the construction 
of railways, the furtherance of public works, and 
the spread of popular education, could not, of 
course, fail to give a fillip to whatever energies 
lay dormant in a long-oppressed country ; but 
the impulse was not vigorous or general. The 
impoverishment of the upper classes, especially 
of the landowners, has gone on at a rapid rate, 
and the administration is daily becoming as 
expensive as it is inefficient 

There has been and is general advancement 
in the agriculture of the country. But the con- 
dition of the peasantry, which, in many of the 
provinces, and especially in the richest flats of 
Lombardy, was at all times more wretched than 
that of the negro slaves of the West Indies, far 
from undergoing any improvement, is becoming 
worse from day to day; as the subdivision of 
property enforced by the law of succession has 
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brought the land into the hands of small owners, 
who, to make out the slender income that they 
deem sufficient for themselves, must grind their 
labourers with a harshness to which their former 
masters had little accustomed them. 

XXX. 

It used to be a complaint in the ancient 
Roman world that " colossal estates " {latifundia) 
had been the ruin of Italy ; but no doubt the 
splitting up of large estates in petty inconsiderable 
fragments is also equally proving fatal to that 
country's prosperity, for there are branches of 
agricultural industry that can only be carried on 
on a large scale and by the aid of vast capitals. 
The funds that the great landowners supplied 
are no longer forthcoming, and among the small 
proprietors who have taken their place, there is 
not yet — there perhaps never will be — sufficient 
spirit of association to make them club their 
means to a common end. 

On the other hand, though land in many parts 
of Italy yields five or six per cent, yearly, the 
temptation of the high rate of interest of the 
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public funds, and of a variety of good or bad 
financial speculations, leaves but little of the 
money that could and should be devoted to 
agricultural purposes. 

The relation between landowner and land- 
labourer, on the system known in Italy under 
the name of mezzadria, or half profits, although 
somewhat clumsy and primitive, is not in itself 
objectionable, and it works tolerably well in some 
parts of Tuscany, the Emilia, the Marches, etc., 
where the peasants are wide awake, and know 
how to take care of themselves. But all depends 
on the original contract, and this again on the 
domestic and economical circumstances in which 
the tenant applies to the landlord for a lease; 
for the terms on which the lease is granted 
are advantageous to the tenant in proportion 
as he is provided with the stock, implements^ 
seeds, and other items of the working capital 
of the farm. But if he comes altogether empty- 
handed — and he must depend either on the land- 
lord or on the money-lender of the town for 
the means which may enable him to bear his 
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own share of the expenses of cultivation — ^the 
terms are apt to be onerous, and not unfre- 
quently crushing. 

Unfortunately, the latter is but too generally 
the case with the Italian boors, especially in the 
Lombard plains. They are, as a rule, an indolent, 
ignorant, improvident set of men ; men of few 
wants, ready to put up with dire privations, 
of no ambition or enterprise, and too utterly 
helpless and hopeless to attempt to better them- 
selves. They cling to their native clods aa 
passively as the adscripti glehce, the slaves from 
whom most of them might trace their descent, 
and are not to be moved by any prospect of 
starvation, or even by the dread of the pellagra 
and other horrid diseases which ravage them, 
the result of scanty and unwholesome food, of 
unsheltered dwellings, and want of fuel in the 
winter. 

XXXI. 

It is not among the farmers or land labourers 
that the yearly contingent of Italian emigrants is 
recruited. The first instinct of the boor when 
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pressed by sore misery and utter destitution is, 
not to venture out into an unknown world, but 
simply to repair to the dingiest purlieus in the 
suburbs of the nearest city, where he either begs or 
earns his bread as a hewer of wood or carrier of 
water, lost in the crowd with his family, huddling 
and gradually blending with the mass of needy 
workmen or sheer idlers, which constitute the lower 
strata of the town proletariat. It is especially 
among these social outcasts of town and country 
that the crimp of colonising speculators finds his 
dupes, and he either chooses the young and able- 
bodied whom he deems available for hard work in 
the mines and plantations, or the best-looking 
children of both sexes, whom he dooms to a life of 
mendicancy and depravity in the slums of corrupt 
foreign cities. 

It is thus the tendency of emigration in Italy 
to remove from the country, and send forth into 
distant exile, those very elements of the lower 
population which can least be spared, and which 
a provident care and direction could turn to the 
best purposes. A better set of wanderers, however. 
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is supplied by the class of petty tradesmen and 
artisans who seek, and often find, their fortune in 
Egypt or the regencies of North Africa, or in the 
sea-ports of the Spanish American republics, espe- 
cially at Buenos Ayres and Montevideo. I have 
called these " wanderers " rather than emigrants, as 
few, if any of them, leave home without a settled 
purpose of coming back as soon as the golden 
dream that lures them across the seas is realised. 

Of what I have called the "parasitic classes," 
the men who take to politics from want of any 
other more profitable or honourable calling, very 
few are ever tempted to try their chance in foreign 
countries. In no country, as they well know, could 
they live on " nothing a year," as easily as they 
manage to drag on their ignoble existence in their 
native land. These are no longer the times in 
which a professor of an Italian university contrived 
to subsist with his family on a salary of 1000 francs 
yearly — " 50 francs of which were deducted for the 
widows' fund." But even in these days of higher 
prices and increasing luxury, it is perfectly as- 
tonishing to learn on what meagre pittances Italian 

F 
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placemen and place-hunters are able to make the 
two ends meet. 

XXXII. 

The whole social organisation seems intended 
to reduce the wants of those who are not willing to 
exert themselves to relieve them. Welcome the 
lowest possible wages, provided the work is the 
lightest and easiest. Home seems to have no 
sweetness ; ambition to hold out no temptation for 
them. Marriage and a family are not held in 
honour among them. Between the monks and 
priests who are not allowed, and the Army and 
Civil Service who cannot afford, and the " Golden 
Youth" who scorn to marry, the upper and a 
great part of the middle class in Italy may be 
looked upon as a vast bachelor community. Not 
that most men, if they can, do not eventually 
burden themselves with wives. But they marry 
. late in life, seldom live to see their offspring grow 
up, and think little how they are to be provided 
for. Many of the oldest and noblest historical 
families in Italy, especially in Piedmont, are rapidly 
becoming extinct, their last scions disdaining to 
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contract ties which should perpetuate their names, 
in a community where rank has ceased to be held 
in honour, and where it cannot be upheld by a cor- 
responding fortune. Everything, in short, conspires 
in Italy to popularise that phrase, " Morto io, finito 
il mondo,'* which is the very motto of rampant 
egoism. 

If, therefore, Italy is not at this moment as 
flourishing a country as France, we shall be at no 
loss for the causes to which her comparative poverty 
may be referred. Many of these causes have been 
at work for centuries, and were the result of that 
political and religious misrule to which the divided 
country was subjected. But for not a few of its 
social disorders the present system of government 
is, also, it must be avowed, in a great measure 

responsible. 

xxxin. 

I say the "system'' advisedly, not the men: 

for those who are now Italian statesmen have 

for the most part been Italian patriots, many of 

them martyrs or champions of their country's 

cause, emigrants at the time when the Italian 

-6 ^ 
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emigration consisted of men like Santa Eosa 
and Foscolo, Arconati, and Giovanni Arrivabene, 
Peccliio and Panizzi, Ruffini and Saffi, whom 
foreign nations were proud to adopt as their own. 
These, or men like these, are now foremost in the 
managemont of public aflfairs in their emancipated 
country ; and, whatever may be their shortcomings 
as politicians, they are, with very rare exceptions, 
self-denying, hard-working, above all things clean- 
handed men. Instances of ministers who have 
not quitted their places as poor as they were 
when they accepted office, there are, as far as I 
know, none on record. Their mismanagement was 
the almost inevitable consequence of the con- 
ditions in which they engaged in their national 
struggle ; and it was mainly owing to the teach- 
ings of the great but bigoted agitator and 
conspirator Mazzini, who thought the cause of 
Italian patriotism could best be furthered by its 
association with the ideas of French Democracy. 
From its very outset in Piedmont, when, in the 
interval between Custozza and Novara, Gioberti 
and Rattazzi were successively at the head of the 
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Government, a Monarchist State was saddled with 
what was called a " Democratic Ministry." Ever 
since, all the free institutions that were applied 
to the new kingdom had a decided tendency to 
Frenchify and democratise Italian society. Italian 
statesmen, Cavour himself not excepted, had no 
other education than what French masters, French 
books and newspapers could impart. For several 
years, in the Piedmontese (later, Italian) Parlia- 
ment, there were orators who found it easier to 
be eloquent in French than in their own national 
language. All the leading ideas presiding over 
the organisation of the July Monarchy, of the 
French Republic and Empire, exercised their 
baneful influence over the new State that was 
hastily being got together south of the Alps. 
And, as it is in the nature of all imitation, the 
copy seemed to reproduce by preference and to 
exaggerate the faults of the prototype. 

XXXIV. 

Above all things, the Italian statesmen fell 
into the error of thinking that a State could 
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"live by politics alone.'* They either were in- 
competent or unwilling to deal with matters 
concerning the administrative, the financial, and 
economical, and what is more, the social and 
moral order of the country. They seemed to 
think with Guizot, that a minister could be at 
peace with his conscience^ if he was strictly and 
thoroughly honest himself, and for the rest waa 
satisfied with taking men as they were, and 
w^orking with such tools as first came to hand. 
They were not suflSciently impressed with the 
maxim that public morality must be based on 
private virtues, and that the honour of an ad- 
ministration, like the chastity of Csesar's wife, 
should be placed above suspicion. In all matters 
connected with the vices of a too numerous and 
too wretchedly paid bureaucracy, Italy may be 
said to be no better ofi" than France herself. 

XXXV. 

But if in Italy we have only an adaptatioriy 
we see in Spain the burlesque of French Demo- 
cracy. Spain was a country of despotic instincts 
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— ^the land of inquisitors, and of the "Key Neto" 
(King Absolute) — ^but in her War of Indepen- 
dence of 1810, in which England helped her to 
drive out the French, English ideas crept into 
the Peninsula with the reawakened feelings of 
national pride. Spain stood up for self-govem- 
ment and free representative institutions. But 
the Constitution of 1812 was trodden under foot 
by invading France, ten years ^later, and a long- 
ing for freedom only broke out afresh in 1833, 
when the blundering testamentary dispositions 
of Ferdinand VII. placed the nation in the 
alternative between his brother, Don Carlos, and 
the King's infant daughter, Isabella, thus arraying 
the country in two hostile camps, and committing 
it to all the horrors of a long fratricidal war. 
A constitution on the model of that of the French 
July Monarchy was suggested to the party of 
the young Queen, as her war-cry, her in hoc signo 
vinces, and by it eventually Isabella came off 
victorious at the end of the contest. 

Constitutional rule under Isabella, however, 
was at no time better than a tragic comedy. 
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Both Queen and country found themselves at 
the mercy of soldiers of fortune, cropping up 
as party leaders from the blood of the civil war, 
like the heads of the Hydra from the mire of 
the Lernsean Marsh. And the Government was 
a series of military riots or mutinies, pronuncia' 
mientos, the disorders of the State being aggravated 
by the profligacy of the Court, and the intolerance 
of the Church. 

A long era of alternate tyranny and anarchy 
was brought to an end by a soldiers' conspiracy, 
on a larger scale, in 1868. The revolt ripened 
into a revolution, in which the Spanish nation, 
rid of the Bourbon dynasty, and at a loss where 
to look for new masters, listened to the seductions 
of French Democracy, and ran in a few months 
through a series of constitutional and republi- 
can rSgimeSy epitomising and travestying all the 
different phases exhibited by France during her 
period of political convulsions from 1789 to 1871, 
only to find themselves in the end too happy 
to get back a Bourbon, Isabella's son, Don Alfonso, 
at the points of the bayonets of two mutinous 
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battalions, in 1875, resuming now the experiment 
of constitutional life, and looking among a score 
of old statutes for one which, like Louis Philippe's 
Charte, might be hoped to be *' ddsormais une 
v^rit^." 

XXXVI. 

Like Italy, Spain has now a young, well- 
meaning, and by no means incapable sovereign. 
She is weary, disenchanted about any possible 
good ever coming from violent change, anxious 
for those blessings of peace and order to which, 
since the beginning of the present century, she 
has been a stranger. But she has to contend 
against all the evils that a false Democracy is 
breeding both for France and Italy, and, besides, 
against those that are peculiarly her own, the 
consequence of the long continuance of her chronic 
disturbances. 

As in France and Italy, the bane of the 
country in Spain are the politicians. Anything 
like faith and consistency, like party or personal 
honour, has long since ceased to be the rule 
among the leaders and commanders of a people 
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who justly prided themselves on their pund^ onor, 
and who deserved the appellation they gave 
themselves of the Nacion Hidalga. When the 
present minister, Sagasta, proclaims he will have 
no homhres honradosy because he " can turn 
them to no good purpose," he pronounces the 
most severe sentence on himself as well as on 
the administration of which he is the head. 

Proteus himself never went through so many 
transformations as this Senor Don Praxedes Mateo 
Sagasta, now President of the Council of 
Ministers, in Madrid, who began life as editor 
of the Iberia, a Progressive print in the van 
of Democratic agitation during the Queen's 
reign. 

But an even less scrupulous turncoat is 
Senor Don Francisco Serrano y Dominguez, a 
Marshal of Spain and Duque de la Torre, by 
turn, in many instances Sagasta's colleague and 
opponent, and now* coming forth with the 
dodge of the Ultra-Democratic Constitution of 
1869, with the object either of tripping up 

* December, 1882, and January, 1883. 
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Sagasta, or compelling him to make room for 
himself in the Cabinet. 

XXXVII. 

In no country and at no time have politics 
been a paore disgraceful game than in Spain. 
Nowhere have men of the highest rank in 
the State, the Parliament, the civil and military 
service, been guilty of more flagrant defection 
from duty, or of more unscrupulous violation 
of their most sacred oaths. Nowhere have prin- 
ciples been more flimsy pretexts, engagements more 
empty words, party distinctions more idle mis- 
nomers. Nowhere have ministers and high func- 
tionaries, governors of colonies, and captains- 
general accumulated such large fortunes, in so 
short a time, and by such inscrutable means, 
as the statesmen and officers who have grown 
up in the school of the bluff O'Donnell and the 
ruthless Narvaez. Yet nothing is more common 
than to hear most of them affecting the dis- 
interestedness of the Fabricii and Cincinnati 
of ancient Rome.. They all, if you listen to 
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them, "afipire to the glory of dying poor." 
Few of them, however, are content to live 
poorly. 

To what extent it might be said that the 
restoration of Monarchic Constitutional Govern- 
ment had cured Spain of her chronic evils, and 
given hope that she was going to turn over a new 
leaf, might have been argued from the fact that 
Sagasta, with all his precedents, should still be 
the one indispensable minister, the head of all 
possible Cabinets; in one word, the ''Grand Old 
Man" of the situation. But it is made even 
more evident by the present crisis^^ ending in a 
reconstitution of the Ministry, the only important 
result of which is the dismissal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Camacho. 

Senor Camacho, as a wise and honest financier, 
proposed to square the long-embarrassed accounts 
of the kingdom, to balance the budget, and enable 
himself to liquidate part of the public debt, so 
as to pay the interest of what would unavoidably 
remain, by the sale of the crown forests, one of 

* January, 1883. 
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the last resources of a country which has gradually 
alienated nearly the whole bulk of her enormous 
mineral wealth. Senor Camacho's economies, how- 
ever, clashed with the views and plans of his 
colleagues, all of whom, and especially those of 
public works and war, needed money — ^no end 
of money — ^to meet the exigencies of their re- 
spective departments, i.e., to satisfy the greed of 
the many thousands of pretendientes or place- 
hunters, who beset their doors day and night, 
and pursue them at every step like a pack of 
wolves in full cry. ** What ? " cried these worthies. 
'^Pay off the debtl Curtail the expenditure? 
Kob Spain of her national property ! Is the 
minister mad ? Away with him ! He is an 
hombre honrado ! Sagasta will none of them ; 
they are all incapable. Spain need keep no 
accounts ; she will part with nothing that is hers. 
Base is the slave who pays!" 

The clamour was irresistible. Sagasta shut 
up the Cortes. He held a ministerial council. 
He went up to the King to explain, and came 
back empowered "to patch up the Cabinet as he 
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best could," having thus contrived to rid himself 
of the obnoxious Camacho. It was the ostracism 
of Aristides over again. Camacho's colleagues 
were tired of hearing him always mentioned as 
the "righteous man." What right has anyone 
to be more honest than his neighbours? 

XXXVIII. 

But it is time for us to turn our eyes from 
this dark and repulsive, yet scarcely exaggerated 
picture which I have attempted to draw of Demo- 
cracy as it is on the Continent,, and especially 
among those Latin nations upon whom Nature 
had lavished such precious gifts, whom she had 
endowed with such brilliant qualities, yet whom 
the confusion and perversion of specious Liberal 
doctrines have brought to the brink of social 
dissolution. 

We will now turn to England. 

Thanks to her isolated position, to her valour 
and constancy, and also to antipathy to the 
neighbour who had been for centuries her " natu- 
ral enemy," England was able, at the close of 
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the eighteenth and the beginning of the present 
century, not only to escape the calamities of 
French invasion, but also to shun the contamina- 
tion of the all-subversive ideas which the grande 
nation had popularised throughout the rest of 
Europe. 

England, in her heart of hearts, detested 
Jacobinism, and instinctively resisted its inroads. 
The theories which shook France from its 
foundations were not indeed at first without a 
certain number of admirers and partisans among 
the cultivated classes in these islands; but the 
atrocities which ushered in the Eeign of Terror 
and enthroned the goddess of Reason in Paris, 
so terrified and sickened the sound mass of the 
English people, that the evil weeds which the 
writers of the age of Rousseau and Voltaire 
had sown withered here under a blast of 
universal execration. 

But when the close of the Napoleonic wars 
re-established a free intercourse between this 
country and the regions lying across the Channel, 
and familiarised English readers with the pro- 
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ductions of foreign literature, the conviction 
that revolution in France, together with much 
evil, had also achieved some good, that it had 
corrected old abuses, overcome foolish prejudices, 
and wrought out the triumph of new, incon- 
testable, and eternal truths — that, in fact, England 
had much to learn, much to reform and modernise — 
began to regain its ascendency over men's minds, 
and pressed upon the rulers of the country with 
an eagerness and perseverance that would take no 
denial. 

XXXIX. 

The improvements that public opinion first 
forced upon the half-unwilling hands of the English 
Government were prompted by considerations of 
common justice and humanity, and were met with 
no other opposition than such as arose either from 
legal technicalities or from blind obstinacy and the 
exaggeration of that material Conservatism, whose 
<5reed began and ended with "Nolumus leges 
Anglise mutari." 

The principle of unbounded religious toleration, 
for instance, had been acknowledged in theory, 
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and its practical application naturally led to the 
emancipation of the Catholics, and eventually of the 
Jews, and to the removal of their disabilities. But 
the first measure implied the admission to common 
rights of an aUen church which had been for nearly 
three centuries a mortal enemy, open or secret, of 
the English Government — a church whose vital 
centre lay in an old, decayed, and corrupt com- 
munity. It made British subjects of men who 
are at heart denizens of Rome, men professing 
themselves "English if you please, but Catholics 
first;" by the second, England adopted an aUen 
race whose abstract ideas of home were associated 
with an Asiatic region, the return to which rested 
on such vague hopes, and was so indefinitely put 
oflF as hardly to clash with loyalty to their new 
country. Many thousand English perverts will 
go over to Eome ere a single Jew finds his way 
back to Jerusalem. 

In the same manner, charity to an oppressed 
race prompted the abolition of negro slavery, 
regardless of the irreparable mischief that a hasty, 
however righteous, measure inflicted upon some of 

G 
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the most flourishing British colonies, involving 
the slave, as well as the slave-owner, in a com- 
mon ruin. And, again, from the same laudable 
motives, and in pursuit of an equally desirable 
scope, the wish to protect helpless labour against 
the greed of ruthless capital suggested the Go- 
vernment's interference in mines and factories, 
limiting the hours of labour and the age of the 
employed in obedience to sound hygienic laws, 
and setting the value of human flesh and blood 
above any advantage that might accrue to the 
employer from the development of high-pressure 
speculation. The desire to prevent slow murder 
on the part of the mill-owner, and chronic suicide 
on that of the mill-hand, led to the passing of 
those Twelve Hours' and Ten Hours' Bills, which 
deprived men — ^for their own good — of the right 
of doing what they liked with their own. 

So far the pacific revolution proceeded, as the 
Italians have it, "Dall* alto al basso."* It came 

* " Dall' alto al basso " and " Dal basso all' alto " are expres- 
sions to which I know nothing corresponding in English or 
even in French, for the phrase "De haut en bas " can scarcely 
be used to convey the same meaning. 
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from the highest social ranks, and aimed at the 
amelioration of the lower orders. It was mainly 
the work of philanthropists, of ntopists — men 
who, despairing of attaining their aims by moral 
means, pressed on the rulers of the country the 
duty of accomplishing the same purposes by legal 
enactments. 

XL. 

But it was not long before the revolutionary 
movement began to act " Dal basso all' alto." The 
wish for change sprang up among the lower ranks 
of the people, and parties were organised, generally 
under the guidance of ambitious men of higher 
standing, who stirred up the masses to clamour 
for a larger share of popular sovereignty. It was 
the clamour for an enlarged suffrage, for short 
Parliaments, Eeform Bills, the ballot — all the five 
points of the Charter — measures pointing to the 
triumph of Democracy, which at first appeared 
monstrous, and were denounced as "un-English," 
yet which were all ultimately carried with little 
contention ; partly because the mass had learnt 
that nothing could withstand stubborn incessant 
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agitation ; partly, also, because in the clash of 
political warfare any cry was welcome which might 
supply a weapon for the overthrow of a Govern- 
ment and help an Opposition in its strife for the 
attainment of power. 

XLI. 

It is fearful to contemplate the results that 
what seemed to be merely a political game had 
on the whole basis of social order. Some people 
are apt to attribute all or most of the evils which 
afflict modern societies to the working of the 
representative system, and would gladly do away 
with all institutions belonging to it. But the 
alternative for a large State lies between a 
constitutional and a despotic Government, and 
despotism is a hateful thing, whether it springs 
from what is called '^ divine right," or whether 
it is built on the jugglery of a plebiscite. But 
the fault, in reality, lies not in the representative 
system, but in the farrago of false democratic 
notions that have crept into, and been mixed 
up with it. 

The first axiom on which the new fabric of 
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error was reared was, that "one man is as good 
as another." If it could not be contended that " all 
men were born equal/' it was at least demanded 
that " they should be made equal by law," equal 
at the hustings and the polls. Anything more 
iniquitous, and at the same time more inexpedient, 
than universal suflfrage cannot be imagined ; for it 
is tantamount to the assumption that the numerical 
majority of the community is, or may ever be, 
wiser, better informed, more honest, and less 
self-seeking than the smaller number, who, in 
every imaginable social arrangement will always 
have the advantage of a superior education and 
refinement, a greater stake in the country, and 
higher interests to safeguard. Establish manhood 
suflfrage, give to the vote of one man the same 
weight as to that of another man, and the result 
will be, as in America, that the best will with- 
draw from the unfair and hopeless contest, and 
the candidate of the mob will be king. 

In England this idea of choosing the rulers 
of the country by the clumsy contrivance of 
"counting heads" had never hitherto met with 
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public favour. The great object here was to have 
the various elements of the community — the town 
and country, the trade and industry — all the 
thought and work of the nation, represented in 
the House of Commons on the footing of equit- 
able proportion, so that the interests of all and 
each of them should exercise their due weight on 
the deliberations of that popular assembly. It 
was an artificial and complicate machinery, no 
doubt, but it worked plausibly for many years 
and so long as the balance between the emulous 
and somewhat antagonistic elements could be 
maintained. But it so happened that the indus- 
trial and commercial activity of the community 
rapidly outsped the more tardy development of 
its agricultural resources. The mill and the shop 
turned out a more profitable business than the 
farm. Trade and industry, banking, and especially 
financial speculation accumulated in the boroughs 
an enormous wealth, which soon gave them an 
irresistible preponderance over the counties in all 
political contests. 

Hence the tendency of all legislation in 
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England in recent times assumed what may be 
called a "mercantile" character. Every Reform 
Bill aimed at the extension of the franchise, and 
was a decided step towards manhood suffrage. 
The Free Trade theories of the Manchester school 
gave the rural interest a blow from which it 
never recovered, and which threatens at this 
moment to prove fatal. 

XLIL 

The reasoning of Messrs. Cobden, Bright, 
and Co. was grounded on the "counting heads" 
principle. "The consumers," they argued, "con- 
stitute the majority in every country, and they 
have a right to buy the best article in the 
cheapest market. If the producers are crushed 
by foreign competition, so much the worse for 
them. Let them take to some other trade 1 " 

That was the theory. Practically, American 
competition has brought the English agriculturist 
to the alternative of starving or emigrating. It 
became evident that the doctrines which seemed 
very plausible in the case of mere industries — 
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as these were of man's creation — could not be 
equally applied to husbandry, which relied for 
its production on the gifts of nature. A peasant, 
like a cotton-spinner, may emigrate ; but the 
spinner can take his loom along with him — ^the 
husbandman must leave his land behind, a desert. 
The primitive, if not the main source of wealth 
is lost, and with it the solid race out of which 
the thews and sinews for all other labour — ^ay, 
and for the country's defence — can only be 
advantageously recruited. 

XLIII. 

Still, hitherto the right of landed property, 
or of any other property, had been left inviolate. 
The man who owned land considered it his own. ' 
He thought he could do with it as he pleased. 
He could cultivate it himself, or call in labourers 
who should cultivate it on the terms of what 
might seem an equitable and mutually bene- 
ficial contract. Between capital and labour 
there must be an understanding in the farm, 
just as there is in the shop and the workshop. 
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just as there is between master and servant in 
a domestic establishment. No doubt, everything 
will not always go smoothly and pleasantly in 
similar arrangements. There may be abuse of 
power on the part of the capital, or labour may 
be incorrigibly idle and fractious. But redress is 
not far to be found on either side. The master 
may look out for a new household ; the servant 
may go and "better himself." All should be 
left to the arbitrament of demand and supply. 
The interference of the State can only make 
matters worse. Even with disputes occurring in 
cotton mills or coal mines, it has been found 
expedient never to meddle, except where the con- 
tending parties resorted to violence, and a breach 
of the peace was apprehended. 

XLIV. 

I doubt whether in any country — in any 
republic on either side of the Atlantic — the 
Government has ever yet reached so high a pitch 
of rabid Democracy as to dream of a "Land Bill." 
The honour of the initiative in that line of policy 
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was reserved for England. It was only here, 
where to *' prove everything" is deemed the 
highest wisdom, that an agrarian scheme could be 
calmly proposed and discussed. English states- 
men are a caste, like the Brahmins. They are 
born rulers ; they have the training, the example, 
the early practice which fit them for their places ; 
the energy, the courage, the high-mindedness 
commensurate with the ambition, which is, in 
most cases, their only stimulant to exertion. 

But they have, many of them, most of them, 
a grievous fault. They will not let well alone; 
they disregard the golden precept which recom- 
mends " Quieta non movere." The man who 
has been sent for by Her Majesty takes it for 
granted that there must, of course, be something 
for him to do ; that the Queen, the country, 
and mankind expect great things of him ; that 
his predecessor has left the world topsy-turvy, 
and it will be for him to bring light out of 
chaos. He has no Talleyrand by his side to warn 
him against excess of zeaL He did not covet a 
portfolio for the sake of the stipend attached to 
it. Honour is his goal; he is looking for some 
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great measure to which his name may be for 
ever attached. Any man may be a minister ; 
but it is only your genius that can wield power 
as a benefactor of his species. 

Therein lies all the mischief. What if the 
situation does not call for the exercise of trans- 
cendent abilities ? The abilities are there ; they 
must not be allowed to grow rusty, nor must 
the candle be hid under a bushel. What if 
there is as little as nothing to do ? What if 
the State vessel is sailing with a fair wind on 
smooth water, and all the boatman can do is 
to rest on his oars ? All the same ! You cannot 
reason with a busybody. If there is no work 
for him, he will make it. If he cannot meddle, 
he will muddle ; if he cannot mend, he will 
mar. 

XLV. 

I believe it is this mere restless spirit in the 
"Grand Old Man" that has driven England to 
the present pass. Mr. Gladstone has brought 
his redoubted axe to bear on the roots of a 
social edifice of several hundred years' growth. 
There is hardly a measure, good or bad, bro\j.^sfe 
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in by him that was called for by the exigencies 
of time or circumstances. There has not been 
a storm under his present or past administration, 
that has not been of his own raising. Grand or 
not, he is certainly a great and good man, a 
scholar, an orator; a man of upright intentions, 
of a benevolent disposition, of honest, though 
shifting convictions, a man acting in good faith. 
But his self-esteem is boundless ; his ambition 
unappeasable ; he must leave his mark on his 
age, and he will do so, with a vengeance. By 
way of doing *' something," he has simply 
tampered with the right of landed property with 
a recklessness of which hardly a Clemenceau or 
a Rochefort might be deemed capable. 

We are told, of course, that the Land Bill 
does not concern England. It is " an Irish 
measure ; " the only contrivance by which peace 
could be restored to that distracted island. But 
the argument is hollow at both ends. Twice has 
a Gladstone Cabinet undertaken to meddle with 
Ireland, when, in both instances, that country 
was more than usually quiet. Twice had a measure 
been brought forward which no one called forth, and 
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which gave no one satisfaction. And the upshot 
twice has been to awaken sleeping dogs, to invite 
and foment agitation, and to raise hopes which 
it will be equally impossible to realise or to lay 
at rest. 

What good could it be to talk to the Irish 
about the improvement of the tenants' condition ? 
Did not Mr. Bright, years ago, address a lot 
of them, promising that they should have their 
farms at a low rent ? And did they not cry 
out with one voice : " Why should we pay any 
rent at all at all ? " What can an English 
minister hope by patting Irish home-rulers on 
the back ? Do we not know what self-government 
means for the Irish ? The two step-sisters may 
tug as much as they like at the bond of union 
which joins them like the Siamese twins. But 
the severing of that tie would be death to both 
of them. 

But I have no inclination, and I hardly think, 
as an alien (though I have been at home in 
England all the time Queen Victoria has been 
on the throne), that I have a right to step into 
the arena of English politics. The subject inte- 
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rests me rather on social than political grounds. 
I am convinced that the welfare of this country 
has always been based on the principle of the 
sacredness of all property, and especially of 
landed property; and I see that all the acts of 
the Government tend to array labour against 
capital, as well as to promote moneyed at the 
expense of landed interest. 

XLVI. 

The Land Bill has given much to the hus- 
bandman. But what if it had given, or if any 
other more sweeping measure were to give him 
all ? By the utter overthrow of landlordism you 
might well please the farmers; but would that 
satisfy the labourers ? You might give all 
to the labourers, and raise them to a class 
of peasant proprietors ? But does peasant pro- 
prietorship answer on the Ehine, in Auvergne, 
and other French provinces, where it has lately 
been put to the test of the criticism of dis- 
interested inquirers ? Give every man his lot 
to-day, and the traces of the distribution will 
be effaced to-morrow. If not to-morrow, then at 
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the second or third generation, he who has accu- 
mulated five or six lots will be rich, and he 
will grind the wretch, who, whether it be his 
fault or misfortune, had to part with his own 
lot. Wherever there are men, there will always 
be wealthy and needy classes ; there will always 
be a vast amount of hard, and even dirty work, 
that somebody must do. Possession will always 
be freedom; want will always be slavery. It is 
the price that mankind have to pay for the 
blessings of social life — the dark side of a not 
over-bright picture. 

No doubt there is — I should say there was — 
an inexpressible charm in England in the pos- 
session of land. But it had heavy duties and 
terrible drawbacks even in those remote feudal 
times when the wealthiest proprietors were exempt 
from taxation. It had to share the profits with 
the labourer, which was just; and it had to 
bear the burden of all the proletariat, which 
was rather hard. There is among our neigh- 
bours on the Continent no end to the talk about 
the "shocking contrast between the few hundred 
£Eunilies of the nobility and gentry in England 
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rolling in boundless wealth, and all the mass of the 
remaining population wallowing in the utter squalor 
and wretchedness of abject poverty." And the 
cry is often taken up by some of the English 
themselves who ought to know better. But 
such are not the facts. There are plague spots 
and dire suflferings in England, no doubt, but 
the well-being is more widely spread, and reaches 
lower strata of society in this country than any- 
where else in the world. A reference to sound 
statistics, even a glance at the recently pub- 
lished "Doomsday Book," whatever may be its 
worth, will satisfy any reasonable being that 
—-allowance being made for the rate of popula- 
tion and for the value of money — there is an 
immensely* larger number of families, both in 
town and country, living on incomes which are 
here considered a competence, and which else- 
where would be described as wealth; a larger 
number of well-to-do families, I say, in Great 
Britain than in any country in Europe that 
might be brought forward into the comparison. 

And it could also be easily proved that the 
miseries of the lower orders exceed in intensity, 
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and extend to larger numbers anywhere one 
may point out beyond the Channel, than they 
do in these islands, where, however, the climate 
tjreates greater wants, and aggravates the evils of 
privation. 

And let me add that there is also no other 
<jommunity in Europe, or in the world, where 
the wants and privations of the needy classes 
are more constantly the object of care and anxiety, 
of zealous attention and active charity, both public 
and private, than they are here; that there is 
no country where rich and poor see and know 
more of each other; where sympathy with the 
concerns of the suflferer is more earnest or more 
general among the rich than among the English 
wealthy people, and especially among the nobility 
and landed gentry, whose "stately homes" are 
only divided by their "tall ancestral trees" from 
the clustering " cottage homes " of their humbler, 
but as a rule, not much less comfortable depen- 
dants. 

But the charm of English rural life was too 
good a thing to last for ever. The political quack 
doctors came, and set to work to do away with 
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all that. Reform Bills, Anti-Corn-law Bills, and 
now Land Bills — everything was contrived to sap 
the foundation and transform the face of society. 
And when the Dulcamara remedies had weakened 
the body, there came the scourge of bad harvest, 
low prices, high wages, cheap produce from Yankee- 
land — a keen, harassing competition, which the 
landed interest had no longer power to withstand, 
especially as the necessity for its extraordinary 
exertions coincided with the falling off of its 
ordinary resources. 

XLVII. 

For many years the land had lost the 
substance, and only strove to maintain the 
semblance, the prestige of wealth. But alas ! 
not the lords or the great squires, and not 
even the mill-owners, iron-masters, or shop- 
keepers are nowadays the princes of England. 
Ours is the age of the money-lender, of the 
gambler at the Stock Exchange, of the projector 
of flash companies, of the negotiator of rotten 
State loans, of the dealer in Turkish, Spanish, 
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or Peruvian bonds. There is still wealth in 
England — to all appearance more wealth than 
ever. But it is floating wealth, artificial, in- 
tangible ; wealth that the taxgatherer cannot well 
reach ; that takes less than its due share of the 
public burdens, that contributes comparatively 
little to the public charities, and that could not, 
without going far out of its way, find opportunitiea 
for the exercise of its private beneficence. It is 
in a great measure fictitious wealth, eluding the 
grasp of its owners, and melting away as it passes 
from hand to hand ; a " devil's own meal," as the 
Italians have it, **apt all to turn to bran" (" La 
farina del diavolo va tutta in crusca "). With the 
landed interest all trade and industry, all building 
enterprise, all maritime activity, all the elements 
of prosperity, all the physical and intellectual 
luxuries will gradually languish, eventually perish. 
Land was the stomach of the old Roman apologue 
upon which all the other members and organs 
of the social body depended for strength and 
vitality. 
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XLVIII. 

London is not an idle, parasitic city ; yet it 
is questionable whether its productiveness bears 
any proportioft to its present size, or to the size 
which the ruin of landlords, farmers and labourers 
coming to it for a refuge will give it. 

Yet a little more tinkering at new Reform 
Bills, a few more decisive blows at the House of 
Lords, and a little further tampering with the law 
of succession and the right of making a will, and 
some new rule about the disposal of the patri- 
mony of persons dying intestate, and the work 
of English Democracy will be complete, and there 
will remain nothing of England but its overgrown 
and impoverished capital, its unemployed manu- 
factories, and the few villas and pleasure grounds 
of the great money-lenders scattered over the 
surface of the uncultivated land ! 
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